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CHANGES IN THE RIVER MERSEY. 


Mr. Thomas Jevons has published an important pam- 
phlet, om the subject of those great and alarming changes 
which have taken place in the bed of the river Mersey, 
“threatening” to use the author’s words, ‘* its very ex- 
istence as a navigable river.” Mr. Jevons’ theory is, that 
the jetties, or pierheads, which have encroached so much 
upon the river, are the main, if not the only cause, of the 
increasing shallowness of the river, not only in the estuary 
just above the town, but also as far up the river as the tide 
at any time flows. In consequence of the resistance which 
the water experiences in its passage through the channels 
where the bed of the river has been narrowed, less water 
enters it now than formerly; a fact which is established 
by the testimony given by practical men at the late trial 
against the. Mersey and Irwell Navigation Company. 
The different obstacles which have been thrown in the wiy 
of the river’s passage, ‘have, according to Mr. Jevons, 
excluded from the navigable part of the river a body of 
water amounting to many millions of tons; and have 
caused a reduction of six inches in the depth of the water. 
Mr. Jevons’ suggestion with respect to a passage or canal 
across Wallasey Leasowe, is particularly worthy of consi- 
deration. By the:methed he proposes, such a canal would 
assist materially in’ Gartying off the mud and sediment 
which now lodgé in the river. As this is a most important 
point, we shall: here transcribe an extract from the 
pamphlet :— 

“+ A passage cut across Wallasey Leasowe would bring 
the tidal water into the river, above the narrowest part of 
the present entrance; and, if made of sufficient capacity, 
would, at once, counteract the injurious consequences that 
have arisen from the projections of the works of the north- 
ern docks. 

‘¢ The proposed new cut would produce’a further benefit 
to the port, by deepening the entrance to all the southern 
docks; the influence of its current would turn the general 
currents of the river on the flood tide towards the Liver- 
pool shore, and by this means Piuckington Bank would 
be greatly decreased. To prevent any evil consequences 
that'might arise to the old channels of the river from the 
new feeder,’ none of the water must be allowed to. pass 
dowit it on the ebb tide, but must ali be left to scour put 
the channels round the Rock Perch: and the ebb tide will 


;|two ships bound to Liverpool, which had sailed a 


in this case have a real scouring effect in that part, as the 
mass of retreating waters by'the old channels would be 
perceptibly increased. Notwithstanding the tide being 
allowed to flow only one way along the feeder, it could be 
made available for vessels both outward and inward bound; 
but in going through on the ebb tide, they must be locked 
out to prevent the escape of any more water than what is 
requisite. Asa necessary precaution against the scouring 
effects of the flood tide down the proposed feeder, the wifole 
length of it should be lined with a strong wall. 

** The expense of excavating and walling the cut, and 
of erecting the necessary flood-gates and breakwater at the 
entrance, would be very great, and constitutes the main, 
if not the only, objection to the adoption of the measure. 
The expenditure would not, however, be without some 
return, as a considerable income would most likely be pro- 
duced, by levying a small toll on the vessels that might 
use this channel.” 

Our limits will only permit us to add, that Mr. Jevons 
has taken great pains to make himself master of the im- 
portant subject he has undertaken to investigate; and his 
pamphlet is well entitled to the serious consideration of 
the Liverpool Corporation, the Dock Trustees, and the 
public at large. 


Che Traveller. 


LETTERS OF A TRAVELLER. 


NO. VIIT. 


DESULTORY REMARKS. 


My pear Frrenp,—On the morning of the 11th 
of March, 1816, you may place us on the Bank of 
Lagullus, homeward bound, and steering for Table 
Bay. One of my letters to you was written when 
we were passing this far-famed Cape of Hope to 
some—of Despair to others,—then far away to the 
southward, with an adverse wind, a cheerless climate, 
and a mutinous crew. Behold us now gliding gently 
and calmly over a smooth sea, under a clear sky, with 
a gentle breeze and a flowing sheet, and almost 
within sight of port. There seemed a something of 
pride and consequence in the very motion of the 
vessel. The obsequious waves parted from her bow 
like slaves before the tread of majesty, and their 
low murmuring sounded like breathings of homage 
to her nobleness and her beauty. 

Our progress, too, was enlivened by something 
more than a fair wind and a bright sky: there was 
a strange sail a-head of us, and another under the 
land on our starboard quarter. On getting them 
hulj up, we found we were treading on the heels of 

















week before us; one of them, too, considered to be 
vastly nimble in the water. You can’t think what 
good humour a matter Like this will create in a ship’s 


dung-barge is a horrible thing, to be sure; and a 
ship likened to a dung-barge is the greatest of all 
horribles to a genuine sailor. This sort of pride 
is natural (thought I to myself) at finding ourselves 
on a level with our fellows—this antipathy to be 
laggards in our destined course ; but——the captain 
passed, and interrupted my cogitations. He was 
walking thé quarter-deck at the rate of three strides 
from main to mizen. He buttoned his jacket—rub 
bed his hands. “By G—d,” says he, “ Mr. ——,” 
alluding tothe headmost ship, “ we've fairly frightened 
him ; he is running out his studdingsail-booms ; and 
this with a reef in our topsails. Up there, fore and 
main topmen; we will see Green Point astern of us 
before him yet. Let them shake the reefs out, and 
set the royals, Mr.—— ; that will be enough for 
him.” 

The men were aloft—the reefs were out—the 
royals were set in little more than five minutes, and 
then I turned to look at the passing waters, and to 
think of my disjointed soliloquy. But—I left off 
with.—But what real cause is there for exultation ? 
It is very true that these vessels did sail a week before 
us, and not less true that we are here as far advanced 
as they. Is it equally true that they have had the 
same winds, the same currents? If not, why are we 
to claim merit for superiority of sailing? Fool, 
muttered I to myself, is it not thus with the world’s 
whole business? Does the world think any thing 
has merit that is not fortunate? Does the world 
stop to consider by what mans pre-eminence, or 
superiority of any kind, is obtained? Doth it not 
rather yield willing adulation to power for power’s 
sake? 

I turned away, my friend, to suffer again from 
that unhappy disposition which prevents my sitting 
down, as other men can, satisfied with the illusions 
of life. Iturned away, and encountered the inno. 
cent and playful gaze of a beautiful child, who 
sat “telling its beads” at the feet of its nurse. It 
came upon me like an oasis in the desert. I felt 
relieved—reconciled again to mankind: it was a 
charm, an illusion, I knew ; but an illusion 6o sweet 
that I had not stoivism enough to withstand it. 
Outward bound, we were a society of men—men 
only. Toa young mind there is something in this 
estrangement from the objects of our softer affections 
which gives it a more manly and decided tone, and 
fits it for purposes which require self-denial and 
firmness ; but can any thing in the career of ambi- 
tion, or of pleasure—can the praise of the multitude, 
can the bowl and the song, the joke and the laugh, 
enjoyed in their utmost license, compensate for our 
alienation from that society which awakens all our 
best and fondest affections, our tenderness, and our 
pride, at the same moment? No, my friend, I have 
proved that they cannot. 

When I tell you that our quarter-deck was now 








company, from the captain to the cook’s mate. A 
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graced with four ladies, four ladies’ maids, and ten} 
children, of sizes “ various,—that the mind of desul. | 
tory man, studious of change, and pleased with | 
vovelty, may be indulged,’’—-you may conceive the 
was a more Christian like habitation; that 
its inmates were a little less barbarous than when 
you took your farewell dinner with me in the third 
mate's mess cabin ; a proper mess cabin it was, sure 
enongh. And yet J cannot but sympathize, at times, 
with old James’s sufferings ; for I verily believe the 
sight of a petticoat, on board ship, is torture to him. 
It certainly is an awkward sort of thing for a rope to 
get entangled about a lady’s feet, or a sudden Jurch 
to send half a dozen children, sprawling and scream. 
ing, inte the lee scuppers; it forces one to think 
they are, somehow or other, out of their proper place. 
At this moment, I can see that the peor man is in 
agony. He perceives Mrs. —— sailing towards him : 
she pities bim: thinks he seems so forlorn, speaking 
to nobody. He could throw himself or her over. 
board for raze. [know he could. “ Well, Captain 
———,” she begins, “we get on very nicely ; don’t 
you think we do? Dear me, that ship has stopped ; 
only look, Captain ——. How strange!’’ 

“ She’s in stays, Ma’am,” growls James. 

“Stays, Mamma; does a ship have stays?” 

“Hush, my dear. Captain ——, do you think we 
shall anchor to-night ?”’ 

“(Can't say, Ma’am. Stand by the foretopsail: 
halyards, there. Madam, you must really keep out 
of the way. 

“Oh, I beg pardon. Come, my love, there is a 
storm'coming on. What a bear that Captain is! 

“Pake your brats out of this, you black hag,” 
cries James to one of the native nursés, who had 
brought her little charge to the weather gangway. 





“ Down below with you.” 

“Really, my love,” says Mrs. —— to her spouse, 
“ you must speak to Captain ——. I will not put 
up with such treatment ;” and every fold of her 
dress rustled and swelled as she spoke, “like quills 
wpon the fretfal porcupine.” She retired to her 
cabin, ard was seen no more for the day. 

James’s words were prophetic—we did round 
Green Point before either of our companions. He, 
of the light-heels, had been ambitious to keep the 
van ; but, unluckily, his experienee was no match for 
his boldness. About midnight he was within hail of 
us, stamping and swearing with his sails all aback— 
his mainsail split, and foretop gallant-yard carried 
away ; not astitch of canvas had he taken in, except 
his studding sails; and as he opened one of the 
chasms of the mountains, the gust came down upon 
him, under which he was staggering, when we shot 
past with nothing set but double-reefed topsails, We 
were in the wind for a moment ourselves, and some 
éf the ladies said we were certainly “ going over.” 

What a contrast between the sound of their pretty 
Little alarms, and that of the cool, manly, deliberate 
voice of the commanding officer, as he gave the word, 
“ Starboard ; let her go off. Forecastle there! ease 
away tbe starboard fore-sheet!’? We were free in an 
instant. James spatched up his trumpet: “ Keep due 
wost, under easy sail, till daylight,” shouted he to 
our neighbour. “Thank ye,’ was the reply, that 
came faintly to our ears, mixed with the deep melo. 
dious tanes of the leadsman, singing “and a balf 

bine.” 

James had chuckled a good deal when he saw the 


thing about break-neck speed ; a jog trot getting to 


journey’s end as soon as a gallop, &c. ; and nothing 


coald bring out his naturally kind and compassionate 
disposition so easily as an event that happened in 
accordance with his almanack of “old saws,’’ a trea- 
sure, by the way, which he was a very miser with ; 
for, not'a word of advice would he utter that could 
save a man from falling into a scrape: but, let him 
once get in, and no man readier than James to lend 
him a hand out again; not that he cared a rush 
about you, but he loved to contemplate-the folly of 
mankind in general, and his own wisdom in parti- 
ewlar. 

By breakfast time, the following morning, we were 
off the mouth of the Bay, beating in, witha light 
breeze from the north-east: The ladies had congre- 
gated on the quarter-deck before it was well washed: 
Now this is a matter of some importance to Jack, and 
he cannot endure intertdption in it. Let him but 
get all trim and square, his clean duck trowsers on, 
and the stubble off his chin, his bit of India about 
his neck, and his bit of pigtail comfortably stowed, 
and I'll back him for genuine and honest, though 
may be somewhat blunt, gallantry, against any piece 
of drawing-room refinement that ever put on a silk 
stocking or carried a chapeau de bras : but,.as I have 
said, he’is a great stickler for time. and place, and 
when his duty is to do, when his deck is to be washed, 
he cares as little for one body as dnother; for the 
Queen of England as for the Queen of Owhyhee ; 
they must stand clear of his swab and his bucket, 
or feel the weight of the one and the contents of the 
other. 

“That brutal fellow has thrown the water quite 
into my shoes. I declare he is coming with that nasty 
thing again,” screams Miss ——, discovering quite 
sufficient of a handsome ankle in her efforts to avoid 
the brush of the swab. Jack’s eyes were rather 
a-goggle: the swab hung suspended over his head 
for a second, then down it fell, splash, dash, right 
and left, compelling the young lady to retreat, with 
a very interesting pout and toss of the head. 

Now its a poor compliment to my story-telling to 
see you nodding, and winking, and blinking, in that 
manner: but never mind, I have my breakfast to get ; 
and, by the tite that is done, I shall be ready for 
your “Eh! what! where did we leave off?” . 





The Philanthropist, 


(From the Genius of Universal Emancipation. ] 
GREGOIRE’S INQUIRY 
INTO THE INTELLECTUAL AND MORAL FACULTIES 
OF NEGROES. 





— 
(Continued from our last.) 
—_> 


Their Industry, Bravery, paternal Tenderness, filial 
erosity, Benevolence, &e. 


‘* The anonymous author of the West Indian Eclognes 
owes his life to a negro, who, to save it, sacrificed his own. 
Why has not this poet, who in 4 note relates this cireum- 
stance, mentioned the name of his preserver ? 

*- Adanson, who visited Senegal in 1754, and who dee 
scribes this country as an Elysium, found negroes very 
sociable, obliging, humane, and hospitable. Their amiable 
simplicity, says he, in this enchanting country, recalled 
to me the idea of the primitive race of man. I thought I 
saw the world in its infancy. They have generally pre- 
served an estimable simplicity of domestic manners. 


They are distmguished by their tenderness for their pa- 





stranger’s wings, (studdingsails) and muttered some- 


rents and great respect for the ——< patrinichal virtue, 
which, in oy og almost unknown. . 


‘* Robin speaks of a slave of Martinico, who, having 
money sufficient for his own ransom, purchased with it 
his mother’s freedom. The most horrible outrage that 
can be committed against a negro, is to curse his father or 
his mother, or to speak of either with contempt. * Strike 
me,’ said a slave to his master, * but curse not my mo- 
ther.” It is from Mungo Parke I take this and the fol- 
lowing fact. A negress having lost her son, her only con. 
solation was, that he had never'told a lie. Cdssaux'res 
lates, that‘a negro seeing a white man abusing his father, 
said—-* Take away the child of this monster, that itmay 
not learn to imitate his conduct.’ 


*¢ The blacks, according to the account of Stedman, are 
80 benevolent one to another, that it is useless to say to 
them—Love your neighbour as yourselves. Slaves, par. 
ticularly those of the same country, have a decided in. 
clination to assist each other. Alas! it happens always, 
that the wretched have nothing to hope but from their as. 
sociates in misfortune. 

‘* Merceir, in his * Night Cap,’ art. Morals, says, seve- 
ral Maroons had been condemned to the gallows. One 
has the offer of his life, ided he b the execu. 
tioner of his fellows. He refuses. He prefers death, 
The master orders one of his negroes to perform this office. 
* Wait,’ says he, ‘till I get ready.” He goes into the 
house, takes a hatchet, cuts off his hand. He returns to 
his master and says to him, * Order me now to be the exe- 
cutioner of my comrade !” 

** We are indebted to Dickson for the following fact. 
A negro had killed a white man. Another accused of the 
crime was about to suffer death. The murderer acknow- 
ledged his‘crime; * because,” said he, * I cannot suffer the 
remorse I must feel from the idea of being the cause of 
the death of two individuals.’ The innocent man is:re- 
leased. The negro is sent to the gibbet, where he re- 
mained alive six or seven days. 

** The same Dickson, Letters on Slavery, 1789; has im 
formed us that, among 120,000 negroes and creoles.of 
Barbadoes, only three murders have been known to be 
committed by them in the course of thirty years, although 
often provoked. by the cruelty.of the planters. I:doubt 
whether an inspection of the criminal tribunals of the 
whites of Europe or America would give a like result. 

‘* The gratitude of the blacks, says Stedinan, issuch, 
that they often expose their lives to save their. benefactors, 
Cowry relates, that a Portuguese slaye having fied to the 
woods, learns that his master is brought to trial for assxesi- 
nation. The negro goes.to prison instead of his- master; 
gives false, though judiciary, proofs of his. pretended 
crime, and suffers death instead of the criminal. 

‘* The anecdote of Louis Desrouleaux, a pastry. 
cook of Nantes, is little known. After.he left. Nantes. he 
came to the Cape where he had been a slave of Pinsum, 
of Bayonne, a captain in the negro'trade, who, with:great 
riches, came to France, where he was, at last, ruined.—- 
Pinsum returned to St. oaks Those who, when he 
was rich, called themselves his friends, now scarcely knew 
him. Desrouleaux, who had acquired:a fortune, supplies 
their place. He learns the misfortunes of his old master, 
hastens to find him, gives him lodging and nourishment, 
and, nevertheless, proposes that he should live in France, 
where his feelings will not be mortified by the sight of un- 
grateful men. ‘ But I cannot find subsistence in France.? 
* Will an annual revenue of 15,000 franes be sufficient ?* 
The colonist weeps with joy. The signs the con- 
tract; and the contract was regularly paid till the death of 
Louis Desrouleaux, in 1774. 

‘*The philanthropists of England take a pleasure in 
speaking of the good and religious Joseph Rachel, a free 
negro of Barbadoes, who, having become rich by com- 
merce, consecrated all his fortune to acts of charity and 
beneficence. The unfortunate, whatever was his colour, 
had aclaim wu his affections. He gave to the indi- 
gent, lent to those who could not make a return, visited 
aeeprm gave them good advice, and endeavoured to 

rmg back the guilty to virtue. He died at Bridgetown, 
in 1758, equally lamented by blacks and whites. 

**The French ought to bless the memory of Jasmin 
Thoumazeau, born in Africa, in 1714. He was sold at 
St. Domingo, in 1736. Having obtained his freedom, he 
married a negress of the Golden Coast, and in 1756 esta. 
blished a hospital at the Cape for poor negroes and 
mulattoes. During more than forty years, he and his 
wife were occupied in giving them comfort, and rendera 
fing his fortune subservient to their wants. The only pain 
they felt, in the midst of those anfortunates who were 
solaced by their charity, arose from the idea, that, after 
their death, the hospital might be abandoned. The 








Philadelphian Society, at the Cape, and the Agricultural 
Soci, a Paris, p Ade medals to Jamin, whe diel 
near the close of the century. 
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‘¢ To these traits of virtue practised by negroes, and to 
the honourable testimony which authors have rendered 
them, I might have added many others which may be 
found in the official depositions made at the bar of the 
Parliament: of England. That which we have read will 
suffice to avenge offended truth and insulted humanity. 

*s Let us, however, guard ayainst the extravagant exag- 
geration that among blacks we find none but estimable 
qualities; but, we whites, have we the right to constitute 
ourselves their denunciators? Persuaded that we can 
rarely depend on the virtue and integrity of men, of any 
colour, I have tried to prove that one race is not, originally , 
inferior to the other.” 

In the succeeding paper the piensions of the negroes 
. —" will be shown, and this subject will be con- 
clu 














The Bouquet. 
“1 have here only made a nosegay of culled flowers, and have 
brought nothing of my own but the thread that ties them.” 





MANSIE WAUCH. 
—— 

The following very amusing story is taken from an ad- 
mirable little novel, lately published at Edinburgh, en- 
titled the ‘* Life of Mansie Wauch, Tailor, of Dalkeith.” 
It is the description of a dinner given to the Hero’s Uncle 
and Town Council, by a neighbouring Nabob, from India. 


‘¢ Well, ye see, some great Lord,—I forget his name, but 
no matter,—that had'made a most tremendous sum of 
money, either by foul or fair means, among the blacks in 
the East Indies, had returned, before he died, to lay his 
bones at home, as yellow as a Limerick glove, and as rich 
as Dives m the New Testament. He ‘kept flunkies with 
plush small clothes, and sky-blue coats with scarlét-velvet 
cuffs and: collars, lived tike a princie,—and settled, as [ 
said before, in the neighbourhood of Jedburgh. 

‘© The body, though as brown as a toad’s back, was as 
prideful and full of power'as auld King Nebushadneisher ; 
and how-to exhibit ‘all'his purple and ‘fine linen,‘ he aye 
thought and better thought, till at last, the happy deter- 
mination came over his mind, like.a flash of lightning, to 
invite the bailies, deacons, and town-council, all in a 
body, to come and dine with him. 

** Save us! what ‘a brushing of coats, such a switching 
of stoury trowsers’and bleaching of white cotton'stockings, 
as.‘took place’ before ‘the catastrophe of the’ teast, 
never before happened since Jeddert was a burgh. Some 
of them that were forward, and geyan bold in the spirit, 
crawed aloud for joy,'at ‘being able to boast that they had 
received ‘an invitation letterto dine witha great Lord; while 
others, as proud as peacocks of the honour, yet not very 
sure as to their being up to the trade of behaving themselves 
atthe tables of the great, were mostly dung stupid with 
not kenning what to'think. A council meeting or two took 
placé in ‘the gloamings, to take such a serious business into 
consideration; some expressing their fears and inward doan- 
sinkiug, ‘while others cheered them up with a fillip of 
pleasant consolation. Scarcely a’ word of the matter for 
whiich they were simmoried together by the town offisher 
—and which was about mending of the old bell-rope— 
was discussed by any of them.—So, after a sowd of toddy 
was swallowed; with the hopes of making them brave men, 
and good soldiers of the: magistracy, they all plucked up 
@ proud spirit, and,‘ do or die, determined to ‘march in a 
body upto the gate, and forward to the table of his 
Lordship. 

“My uncle, who had been one of the ringleaders of the 
chicken-hearted, crap away up among thie rest, with his 
new-blue coat on, shining fresh from the ironing of the 

‘oose, but keeping well. among the thick ; to be as little 

enspetkle as possible ; ‘for all the folk of the town were 
at their ‘doors. and windows to witness the great occasion of 
the town-council going away up like gentlémen of rank 
to take their dinner with his Lordship. That it was a ter- 
rible trial to all, cannot be for @ moment denied ; yet 
geome of them behaved themselves decently ; and, if we 
confess that others trembled in their knees, as if they were 
marching to a field of battle, it was all in the course of 
bunian nature. 

“46 Yet we would wonder how they came on by degrees 
and, to cut'a long tale’short, at length found themselves 
ina great big room, like’a palace in a fairy tale, full of 


e 


pictures with gold frames, and looking-glasses, like 

side of a house, ‘where ‘they could sce down to their 
very shoés. For a-witile they were like men in a dream, 
pettectly dazzled and dumib-foandertd ;' and it was five 
minutes before they could exther'see a scat, or think of 








sitting down. With the reflection of the looking-glasses, 
one of the bailies was so ed within himself, that he 
tried to chair himself whcre chair was none, and landed, 
not very softly, on the carpet; while another of the dea- 
cons, a fat and dumpy man, as he was trying to make a 
bow, and throw out his leg behind him, stamped on a 
favourite Newfoundland dog's tail, that, wakening out of 
its slumber with a yell that made the roof ring, played 
drive against my uticle, who was standing abaft, and 
wheeled him like a butterflce, side foremost, against a 
table with a heap o’ flowers on’t, where, in trying to keep 
himself, he drove his head, like a battering-ram, through 
a looking-glass, and bleached back on his hands and feet 
on the carpet. 

** Seeing what had happened, they were all frightened ; 
but his Lordship, after laughing heartily, was politer, and 
kent better about manners than all that ; so, bidding the 
flunkies hurry away with the fragments of the china jugs 
and jars, they found themselves, sweating with terror and 
vexation, ranged along silk settees, cracking about tle 
weather and other wonderfuls. 

** Such a dinner ! the fume of it went round about their 
hearts like myrrh and frankincense. The landlord took 
the head of the table, the bailies the right and left of him; 
the deacons and councillors were ranged along the sides, 
like files of sodgers; and the chaplain at the foot, said 
grace. It is entirely out of the power of man to set doun 
on paper all that they got to eat and drink ; and sach was 
the effect of French cookery, tnat they did not ken fish 
from flesh. Howsoever, for all that, they laid lugs in 
every thing that lay before them, and what they could got 
eat with forks they supped with spoons; so it was ali to 
one purpose. 

** When the dishes were removing, each had a large 
blue glass bowl full of water, anda clean calendered da- 
mask towel, put down by a smart flunky before him; and 
many of them that had not helped themselves well to the 
wine, while they were eating ‘their steaks and French 
frigassees, were now vexed to death on that score, ima- 
gining that nothing remained for them, but to dight their 
nebs and flee up. 

*¢ Ignorant folk should not judge rashly, and the worthy 
town-council were here in error; for their surmises, how- 
ever feasible, did the landlord wrong. Ina minute they 
had fresh wine decanters ranged down before them, filled 
with liquors of all variety of colours, red, green, and blue; 
and the table was covered with dishes full of jargonelles 
and pippens, raisins and almonds, -shell-walnuts, and 
plumdamases, and nut-crackers, and every thing they 
could think of eating ; so that after drinking ** The King, 
and long life to him,” and’** The constitution of the 
country at home and abroad,” and ** Success'to trade," 
and ** A good harvest,” and ** May ne’er waar be among 
us,” and ** Botheration to the French,’’ and ‘Corny toes 


and ‘short! shoes to the foes of old. Scotland,” and so on, | — 
their tongues began, at length, not to be'su tacked; andj __ 


the weight of their own ‘dignity, that’ had taken flight 
— his Lordship, came-back and rested on their shoul- 
ers. 

** In the course of the evening, his Lordship whispered 
to one of the flunkies to bring in ‘some things—they could 
not hear what—as' the company might like them. ‘I'he 
wise ones thought within’ themselves that the best aye 
comes hindmost; so in brushed a ponent valet, with 
three dishes on his arm of twisted b 
sticks of Gibraltar rock, but different ia the colour. 

** Bailie Bowie helped himself to a jargonelle, and Dea- 
con Purvis ¢o a: wheen raisins ; and my uncle, to show 
that he was not frighted, and kent what he was about, 
helped himself to one of the long black things, which, 
without much ceremony, he shoved into his mouth, and 
began to. Two or three more, seeing that my uncle was 
up to trap, followed his example,and chewed away like 
nine-year olds. 7 

** Instead of the curious ering black thing being sweet 
as honey, for so they expected, they soon found that they 
had catched a Tartar; for it had a confounded bitter 
tobacco-taste. Manners, however, forbade them laying 
them down again, more especially as his Lordship, like a 
man dumfoundered, was aye keeping his eye on them. 
So away they chewed, and ‘better chewed, and better 
chewed, and whammelléd them round in their, mouths, 
first in one cheek, and, therrim the other, taking now and 
then a mouthful of drink’ to ‘wash'the trash down, then 
chewing away again, and syne another whammel fromone 
cheek tothe other, add syne another mouthful, while the 
whole time their een were staring in their heads like mad, 
and the faces they made may be imagined, but cannot be 
described. His Lordship gave his eyes a rub, and thought 
he was dreatuing ; but no—there they were bodily clrew- 


ack things, just like | ~ 


A hed ee Sa ee | 


his waisteoat, and was like to drep down from his ehasr, 
through the floor, in an ecstacy of astonishment, seeing 
they were ali growing sea-sick, and pale as stucce-images 

** Frightened out of his wits at lust, that he would be 
the death of the whole council, and that more of them 
would pustica themselves, he took up one of the cigan— 
every one knows cigars now, tor they are fashionable 
among the very sweeps-—which he liyhted at the candle, 
and commenced puffing like a tobacco-ptpe. 

** My uncle and the rest, if they were ill before, were 
worse now ; so when they got to the open air, instead of 
growing better they grew sicker and sicker, till they were 
waggling from side to side, like ships in astorm; and, ro 
kenning whether their heels or heads were uppermost, went 
spinning round about like pieries. 

*** A little spark may make muckle wark.’ It is per- 
fectly wonderful what great events spring out of trifles, or 
what seem to common eyes but trifles.. I do not allude ta 
the nine days’ deadly sickness, that was the legacy of every 
one that ate his cigar, but to the awful truth, that, at the 
next election of councillors, my poor uncle Jamic was 
completely blackballed—a general spite having been taken 
to him in the town-hall, on account of having led the ma- 
gistracy wrong, by doing what he ought to have let alone, 
thereby making himself and the rest a topic of amuse- 
ment to the world at large, for many and many a month. 

** Others, to be sure, it becomes mie to make ‘mention, 
have another version of the story, and impute the cause of 
his having been carned out to the implacable wrath of old 
Bailie Bogie, whose best black coat, equare in the tails, 
that he had worn only on the'Sundays tor nine years, was 
totally spoiled, on their way home in the dark from his 
Lordship’s,, by a tremendous blash, that my untortunate 
uncle happened, in the course of nature, to let flee in the 
frenzy of a deadly upthrowing.” 








Botanic Garden.—We are gratified to announce that 
this interesting place of public resort is about to be opened 
to the subscribers on the Sunday evenings, after church 
service hours, The objections which have been urged on 
former occasions, to affording the subscribers this gtatidi- 
cation, have always appeared to us particularly futile and 
inapplicable.—There is nothing that more directly tends 
to improve the human heart, and (o incline it to the 
adoration of the sublime Creator of the universe, than the 
contemplation of the beauties of nature; compared with 
which, all human works of the most ingenious'emsiruction 
and workmanship ate clumsy and uncouth, “A owaik in our 
Botanic Garden is eminently adapted to muke the specta‘or 

“ Look from Nature up to Nature's God.” 
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‘ie Days. Morn. 





hem h.m,ft. in| — 
Tuesday -.1310 51/11 12:17 5 |New Moon. 
Wednesdayl4 11 31)11 49:17 6 | 








Thursday 15 O 717 4 ‘Ascension, or Holy Thure 
Friday ----16) 0 25! 0 4416 9 | 

Saturday..17| 1 3| 1 1915 1 

Sunday-:--18 1 37) 15514 11 Sund.after Ascension Day 
Monday --19 2 15) 2 3413 10 Enster Term ends. 
Tuesday --20 2 56131712 9 























METEOROLOGICAL DIARY. 
(From the Liverpool Courter, } 
Barometer Extreme, Thermo fintreme| State of; Kemare 
at during | weterd | heatéu- the Wind ‘ 
nooa. Night. jmoraing ring Vay} at noon. noon 
April | 
50 30 31} 46 O; 51 0} 56 OF N.N.WFale 
Ma } 
1” 30 32) 46 0} 2 0] 66 O|W.N.W.)Pair. 
2 |30 20) 45 0} 83 0} 61 OF SSB. i Pair 
3 |29 86) 46 0} bt O} 68 UO} SSE. {Pair 
4 [2972] 48 0| 63 0} 59 O|W.N.W Pair 
5 (29 64) 46 0|'51 O| 57 0 }W.N.W.) Pair 
6 }29 70] 47 0} 61 0} 67 O1N.N.W.JCloudy 


3d, Nine, p.m. rain. ; 
6th, Heavy rain during night; four, pin. thunder storm, 
REMARKS FOR APRIL. 

Monthly mean of atmospherical pressure, 29:71; mean 
temperature, —exteeme during night, 42:16; eight, am. 
46:25; noon, 52:07; extreme daring day, 53:18; general 
mean temperature for the month, 48:9; prevailing wind, 
westerly ;‘ highest temperature during the month, (29th,y 
66, the highest’ point the thermometer has attained this 
year; lowest ditto, (4th and 8th,) 37. 

Summary for ApriesHeavy falis of rain on the nights 





ing, and whammeling, ‘and taking faces; 60 no wonder 
that, in keeping 'in his laugh, he sprung a button from 


of the 6th, 7th, 15th, 18th, and 22d, and on the 26th « 
severe storm ; 14 days fair, 7 cloudy, 7 ratn, and 2 showery 
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STANZAS, 
WRITTEN IN BICKNESS 
— 
Oh, happy who on breezy hill, 
Or through the woodland wide, 
Or by the softly-murmuring rill, 
Or by the ocean-tide ; 
Oh, happy who can wander free, 
Or shelter’d by o’er-arching tree, 
Bid hail, with buoyant spirit gay, 
Thy natal morn, enchanting May! 
Oh, blest the perfume who inhale 
The odorous breath of flowers, 
Who court the fragrance of the gale, 
And while the noiseless hours, 
In fairy-haunted dell remote, 
Where, but to mock the blackbird’s note, 
Sweet echo from her aérial shell, 
Pours her wild notes o’er ** flood and fell.” 


Oh, happy who with spirit light, 
Can pluck the early rose, 
Or, underneath the hawthorn white, 
In some dear isle repose ; 
Some bright ideal valley blest, 
Where Peace, an ever constant guest, 
Forbids a thought to sorrow known, 
A feeling—joy refuse to own. 


Oh! happy,—but, alas! how few 
“To whom the bliss is given, 

Th’ ecstatic bliss to wander through 

Scenes but less bright than heaven ! 

To pluck the sweet and early rose, 

Or where the gentle streamlet flows, 

Hold (fancy led) gay converse bland, 

With merry elves in fairy land. 


Oh, happy—but the contrast drear 

To feel the breath of spring, 

The forest minstrelsy to hear, 

The woods with music ring ; 
Prone on the weary couch of pain, 
And, ah, with trembling effort vain, 
Essay the general lay to join, 

Th’ cxulting harmony divine. 


Oh happy,—but to victiin wan 
The boon of health denied ; 
To him, alas! th’ exulting strain, 
And May, in all her pride, 
Seems but a mockery confest, 
Or messenger in beauty drest, 
With flowers, and smiles, and Hebe bloom, 
To show, ab re! the opening tomb! 
Liverpool. , 
MARIUS AMONG THE RUINS OF CARTHAGE. 
‘ . 
—_—-—"*, Manet altA mente repostum.”—Vir. Lib. 1 
"1, sequere Italiam ventis.”——Jd. Lib. JV. , 
Frail monuments of humbled pride, 
Fallen fanes, with ivy twined, were seen, 
And»by a sha'ter'd column’s side 
A chief with warrior mien: 





But who is he that silently 
Sits, sternly and alone, 

With aspect high—while in his eye 
The Roman’s glance is known ? 


See, ruin-like, mid ruins there, 
The Roman's chief,—the Roman’s foe, 
Above a nation’s sepulchre, 
That slept in dust below : 
The sun that shone, in brightness, on 
His glory, scarce had set ;— 
The wreath that bound his brows around, 
Its flowers were fading yet. 


He saw the day-beam fade in gloom, 
He saw the darkness steal around, 

And in the quiet of the tomb 
Congenial silence found ; 

There, as he gazed, his soul was rais’d, 
As through the solitude,— 

Deep on his ear a voice of fear 
Still whisper’d deeds of blood. 


Darkly, oh Carthage! clos’d the day 
O’er arsenals and palaces, 

Laid level with the sea-wave’s play. ‘ 
But though the wilderness 

Its sandy bed o’er all had spread, 
The Spirit of the land, 

In her own reign, did yet remain, 
Guard of the barren strand. 


*Twas long since Scipio mourned to see 
That fall, as high the red flame rose ; 
And far, the Spirit knew, must be 
Her vengeance on her foes. 
Long as she wept, her watch she kept, 
Though Rome seem’d victor still ;— 
Waiting the hour, in shine and shower, 
That vengeance to fulfil. 
And now she knew the hour was come, 
She knew the chief the fates demand— 
She fired with injuries of Rome, 
And nerv’d his heart and hand ; 
While quickly grew his brow’s dark hue 
More stern than threat’ning skies, 
Thoughts, wild and fast, throng’d thickly past, 
As still she called ‘* Arise.” 


So, though her vengeance tatried long, 
A harvest rich for all her dead, 
Her wrath should reap, for every wrong 
A thousand years had spread : 
' From him confest, a faithless guest, 
The Trojan wanderer; 
*Till mid the glow of fanes laid low, 
Trod her proud vanquisher. 
Rise, Roman! rise ;—triumphant hate 
Bids to the tented field away ; 
There let thy country learn too late 
What recompence that day 
Of scorn demands, ev’n at her hands, 
When thee she chased afar ; 
Up, mighty lord! the unsheath’d sword 
Thirsts for the feast of war. 
Liverpool, May 8, 1828. H.W. J. 





STATE OF THE MARKETS. 
(From the Liverpool Mercury, August 2, 1811.) 


Doleful o’ertook his friend the other day, 

And with his dismal tales beguil’d the way ; 

Nothing was “ stiff’ning”—‘ rising” —“* up”—he said, | 

But all was ‘* drooping” —** falling” —** flat” —** down 
dead :” 

At length a most despairing theme he got on, 

Lamenting, bitterly, the ‘* fate” of CoTTON ; 


THE RED CROSS ‘KNIGHT. 
—<— ; 
Scarlet his vest, embroidered with gold, 
A lineage proud and noble told ; 
Kingly his step, and his bearing high, 
And the glance that fell from his falcon eye 
Had a charm and spell, 
That none might tell 
But those who had felt its witchery. 
And oh! I ween, twas a goodly sight 
To see his plume wave in the soft moonlight ; 
And to see the order of his proud crest, 
And the Red Cross bound upon his breast. 
Count Leon had vowed at the Virgin’s shrine, 
To combat the Saracen in Palestine ; 
And ere the sun rose of the coming day, 
He must haste to the battle-field far away : 
But ere he departed, one hour he stole, 
To bid farewell to the maid of his soul ;— 
His heart's dear idol! to win whose hand 
He had vowed to go to the Holy Land ; 
And he felt his sorrowing bosom swell, 
As thus he breathed his last farewell : 


‘* Farewell, farewell! I may not stay, 

For the clarion calls me now away $ 

I have sworn by the light of thy brilliant eyes, 
To win thy hand in this high emprize : 

The scarf thou gavest, of virgin white, 

Shall be an ensign amidst the fight, — 

A rallying point, where thickest shall be, 
And my shout shall be * Glory and Haidee !’ 
When preudly the infidel’s crescent shall rise, 
And their hopes are pointing to paradise ; 
And they see in visions the houris there, 

M7 thoughts shall picture one more fair,— 
One to whom brighter charms are given, 
Than any within the Turkish heaven ! 

I go to battle for Heaven and thee, 

And will never return but with victory. 
Adieu! I now hear the clarion’s swell, 

I go, Haidee! farewell, farewcll !” R. 











NEW MANGLE. 
BY HIS MAJESTY’S ROYAL LETTERS PATENT. 


BULLMANS’ IMPROVED CABINET MAN. 
GLE, occupying only a space of ‘42 inches by 30, Mangles 
the largest Quilt or piece of Furniture, Linen, &c. ever 
required; works with half the usual labour, and requires 
only one person to attend it. It is greatly superior to 
Mangles on the usual constructiorn—the motion being in 
one direction only; there is no friction whatever on the 
Linen, but it is mangled perfectly smooth; while, by the 
ald plan, it\is fridged backward and forward every time 
the Mangle changes its direction;.and in this operation 
alone the texture of the Linen is materially injured. By 
experiment it will be found to the extent of full 20 per cent. 

If the general mode of Mangling were more minutely at- 
tended to, no family would be without the New Machine, 
and the trifling cost of substituting it for the old one, would 
be very soon compensated. It is equally applicable in a small 
Family or the largest Establishment ; has-been uged: in a 
common Mangling-house, for two years, with the niost com: 
plete success; and is allowed, by the best Mechanics, ‘to be 
one of the most perfect pieces of Machinery yet produced, 
for effecting what has been so long wanted. Its construction’ 
being simple, it cannot easily get out of repair. r 
Manufactured and Sold only*by the Patentees, Messrs. 
Bu.iman and Son, Upholsterers, Leeds, who will, on appli- 
cation, forward (by post) an Engraving of the Mangle to per- 
sons residing at a distance, wishing to see its principle. 
EGerton Smit and Co. Agents, Liverpool. 











The remarkable burial-place constructing behind St. 
James’s Walk, though not yet approaching to comple- 
tion, begins todevelop the plan of the architect, which is, 
so far as we know, quite unique, and promises to make 
a very interesting and beautiful place of interment. As 
many of our readers may neither have seen the spot, nor 
heard it described, a brief account of it may not be un- 
accepfable. The place selected for the Church Cemetery 
is a deep valley, excavated in the course of many years 
as a stone quarry, and covering a superficial extent of 
fifteen acres. -From the depth and extent of the hol- 
low, it would have been difficult to appropriate it to any 





** Ay, ay,” says Cheerly, with complacent phiz, 


“* Cottons is fell, for sure; but Rums is ria.” F. 0. 


Jordinary purpose, without very heavy expense in filling it 
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up; but. the: talent of the. architect has enabled him to 
convert it, with comparatively little alteration, into a com- 
medious and orna'zental cemetery. The sides of the 
valley are nearly petpendicular, and on the eastern side, 
which is several hundred yards in length, a good deal of 
stone remains, above which is a thick stratum of a dry 
slaty material. In this material it is proposed to excavate 
a great number of caves or vaults, to be disposed of to 
individuals as family sepulchres. Two roads are cut on 
that side, in the form of sloping terraces, from the level of 
the surrounding ground to the bottom of the valley ; they 
begin at opposite ends of the ground, and intersect each 
other in the middle. From the point of intersection a 
horizontal terrace is constructed, running the whole length 
of the cemetery, along which is the principal line of vaults 
The side of the hill is faced with the yellow stone dug 
on the spot, and the greater part of the entrances to the 
vaults are already formed, being arches seven or eight 
feet high. At the north-west corner of the ground other 
vaults will be constructed; but the western side of the 
valley, whére the stone has been long since dug away, 
will be merely ornamented with shrubs and trees. The 
bottom of the valley will be tastefully laid out with walks, 
shrubberies and grass-plots, and the greater part appro- 
riated to the formation of graves in the ordinary manner. 
t is easy to perceive that this plan will allow the ground 
to be greatly embellished by the aid of fancy-gardening. 
The chapel, at the north-west corner, will be a neat and 
simple structure, with a portico supported by columns, 
on the plan of the Greek temple; and a house will be 











erected jin another part of the ground, probably to be | 
occupied by the chaplain. When the works are com- 
pleted, which may be yet a long while, Liverpoo! will 
be better provided with places of interment than any 
other town in the kingdom—not with mere grave-yards, 
whose over-crowded surfaces bear disgusting marks of 
the mass of corruption accumulated there, but with spa- 
cious and beautiful cemeteries, where bereaved relatives 
may bury their dead as in a secure, peaceful, and per- 
manent abode. In our view this is an object of no small 
importance, and no person of common feeling can fail to 
estimate the desirableness of these places, both as a solace 
to afflicted friends, and as a means of keeping up the just 
sentiment of respect for the dead.— T'wesday’s paper. 


Chess.—The long pending match between the London 
and Edinburgh chess clubs is still going on. It is about 
four years since the match was begun, and four games 
have been played with equal success. The fifth is now 
playing, and ,the pieces are reduced to three, and the 
pawns to five on each side; but, we understand, that the 
London club have it in their power to take a bishop 
without any immediate logs to themselves. In this situa- 
tion, it may be presumed, that the fate of the game and 
match is no longer doubtful. The Edinburgh Observer 
says, that the loss of the bishop will be a great gain. 


Patent Mangle.—By the advertisement of Bullman and 
Son, it will:be seen that their neat and compact Patent 











Mangle is on sale at the Mercury-office, Lord-street, 
where the mode of using it will be explained. 


Extraordinary Leap.—Colonel Emmerick, a sportsman 
and soldier, beng pursued by a party of light horse, 
when going with despatches from his Gommnandesin-Chiet’ 
the late Duke of Brunswick, rather than surrender, leaped 
with his dorse a precipice of thirty-six feet fall, without re- 
ceiving any injury, and continued his route. In com- 
memoration of this bold and gallant daring, his statue, and 
that of his steed, was erected on the spot, at Brucksel, in 
Germany, as a monument of his de and intrepidity.— 
Annals of Sporting. 


Antiquities.—Whilst the workmen were engaged, a few 
days since, in Chester Cathedral, preparing a vault to de- 
posit the remains of the late Griffith Rowlands, Esq. they 
found a large stone, and under it a human skeleton, 
supposed to be that of one of the Abbots of St. Mary’s, 
upon the foresfinger of the lett hand of which was » 
large gold ring, and by the side an antique staff. The 
are in the possession of the Rev. Joseph Eaton, F. A. ¢ 
Precentor of the Cathedral. 





Franks.—The celebrated Dick Rigby once applied at 
the Postoffice, to know why some of his franks Bed been 
charged. The answer was, ** We supposed, Sir, they 
were not your writing. The hand is not the same.” 
** Why, not precisely the same; but the truth is, I hap- 
pened to be a little tipsy when I wrote them.” ** Then, 
Sir, will you be so good as to write drunk, when you 
make free.” 





SONG, 
BY ROBERT BURNS. 
<a ‘ 
MINSTREL. 


THE MUSIC AS ARRANGED IN SMITH’S SCOTTISH 


— — 


[PROM THE LAST NUMBER OF THE HARMONICON.] 
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The Envestiqator. 


{Comprehending Political Economy, Statistics, Jurispru- 
dence, occasional passages from Parliamentary Speeches 
of a generul nature, occasional Parliamentary Mocu- 
mente, and other speculative subjects, excludiig Party 
Politics. ] 





SUBJECTS FOR DISSECTION. 

Lord Lansdowne, on the third reading of his bill for the 
consolidation of offences, omitted from its contents the 
clause which gave up the bodics of that most horrible class 
of criminals, murderers, for dissection, on the principle 
that ft threw a stigma on the act of dissecting, which ren- 
dered it more difficult to obtain bodies. This was, we 
think, a somewhat fantastical notion ; and the restoration 
‘of the clause was, therefore, very properly moved and 
carried by the interference of the more masculine under- 
standing of FarlGrey. To the bodies of those who mur- 
der others, we should wish to add those of persons, what. 
ever be their motive, their rank, or their age, who murder 
themselves. It is said that such is the dread of dissection 
in this country, that our hospitals would not obtain patients 
ff those who died therein were not religiously restored to 
their friends Let us avail ourselves of this salutary fear, 
pot to keep our suffering or distracted fellow-creatures out 
of hospitals, but oat of suicide. Let the law run, that 
whoever died propria manu, should be transmitted, by the 
‘coroner's warrant, to the county or some metropolitan hos. 

ital ; and we are certain, Ist, that suicide would be less 
requent ; 2dly, that the proportion of females would ‘be 
ticularly diminished ; and, Sdly, that surgical science 
would be benefited by the acquisition of the bodies of the 
few who should still destroy themselves; for of all sub- 
jects for dissection, none are so useful as those who die in 

a health. And the cause of insanity, which is ge. 
nerally ascribed to suicides, is, of all indisposing causes, 
least known, and might be most fully investigated in the 
persons of those on whom a jury decides, that they de- 
stroyed themselves in a fitof derangement. But more par- 
ticularly we have a strong conviction that a law to the effect 
we have mentioned would have a powerful moral effect on 
that unhappy class of beings who are almost placed be- 
yond the reach of moral control.— Times. 

INDIAN AFFAIRS. 

Perhaps no enlightened nation ever made so wanton and 
#0 costly a sacrifice to the spirit of commercial monopoly 
as England did in surrendering tothe East India Com- 
pay the exclusive trade to China. Of tea, the chief arti- 
cle of export from that country, the inhabitants of Great 
Britain consume more than twice the quantity required for 
the supply of all the rest of Kurope, Africa, and America. 
It has become a necessary of life with almost every class 
of society,—it enters into the daily refreshment of almost 
every man and woman in the empire, and its price com- 

s a considerable item in the expenditure of every 
Family. From their monopoly profits on a commodity of 
uch general use and extensive demand the sovereigns of 
denhall are enabled to support the dignity of their 
home establishments, to pay dividends to the proprietors 
of their capital stock, and to make up for losses incurred 
by impoliticspeculations in other branches of their trade. 
The English pablic are thus obliged to tax themselves for 
the glorious mismanagement of an Asiatic empire, and to 
pay nearly £8,000,000 a year in monopoly charges and 
Goverment taxes, for the purchase of an article which, at 
Continental prices, would not cost half that sum. 

If such a —_— had been declared perpetual, like that 
entailed upon us by the debt which ‘the ‘nation has con- 
tracted, it would have been our duty to bear it, and be si- 
lent; but happily this is not-the case. ‘The ruinous con- 
tract by which we are made the vassals of an exclusive 
Company,—by which our pockets are drained and our in- 
dustry cramped,—-expires in four or five years; and as its 
conditions must then be examined by the legislature, for 
the purpose of being renounced, modified, or renewed, it 
becomes all those who take an interest in the public wel- 
fare, and particularly the commercial body, to bestir theme 

selves in epreading the knowledge and conviction of its 
impolicy. With this view, a report hes been drawn up 
and printed by a committee of the Liverpool East India 
Association, which, though it does not contain much no- 
velty of fact or argument, is deserving of general attention 
from its plain statements and undeniable inferences.— 
Times. —_— 
ADVANTAGES OF A RAILROAD 

The Brunton and Shields railroad is tén miles in length, 
on three and a half.of which the wagyons (526 in number) 


~are moved by horse power; on the-remaining-eix and a 
half, by six stationary engincs, one of six horse powcr, one 


of.eight, two of twelve, and two of twenty-four do. Men 
employed :—Twelve drivers, six engine men, six assistant 
do., eight inclined plane men, total thirty-two; horses, 
twelve. These twelve horses and thirty-two men, with the 
assistance of the six engines, and various mechanical con- 
trivances, convey, per diem, from the pits, and put into 
the hold of a ship, without waste or breakage, 952 waggons 
of coals, each weighing 264 cwt., at a cost, on an average, 
of £7 10s. per day, including horses, waggons, engines, 
and the wages of thirty-two men to attend them. We 
cannot avoid strongly recommending every person who 
feels an interest in the prosperity of his country, and is at 
all anxious that Britain should continue to manufacture 
cheaper than any other nation, to inspect the Brunton and 
Shields railroad, where he may be gratified with the occu- 
lar proof of upwards of 1200 tons of coals being conveyed 
ten miles, in one day, at a.cost of £7 10s. with the same 
rapidity as the mail-bags are conveyed, and deposited in 
the hold of a ship, by thirty-two men and twelve horses, 
aided by the power of six engines, and assisted by self- 
acting machines. We make this repetition to impress 
upon the reader’s mind the importance of the new power 
of production which railroads aford.—-Carlisle Patrivt. 


‘sHiscellanies. 


RECOLLECTIONS OF BUANS. 

He was particularly distinguished at that species of 
merry-making called ‘* Rockins,”’ which are frequently 
alluded to in his writings. This kind of meeting is, or 
was (for I suppose the change of manners will have sup- 
pressed this innocent species of ** ploy,”) formed of young 
people=-servants generally, of both sexes, to the neigh- 
bouring farmers—who were allowed, during moonlight, 
to meet alternately at their respective houses, each lass 
thriftily carrying with her the spinning-wheel, and, while 
the song and tale went roand, never failing to complete 
her assigned task of spinning; the lads, in the meane 
while, being as busily employed in knitting the stocking: 
the entertainment ending with a supper of a particular 
dish or two of country fare. On these occasions my nar- 
rator remembers well the distinguished part Burns used to 
take in’ the business of the evening. .O/ften “has she met 
him at the head of a little troop, coming from a distance 
of three or four miles, with the spinning-wheel of his 
favourite, for the time-being, mounted on his shoulders, 
and bis approach announced by the bursts of merriment 
which his ready and.rough jokes had excited amongst the 

up. It was always expected that some new effusion of 

is muse should be produced to promote the enjoyment of 
the party, and seldom were they disappointed,—‘* Rob 
Burns's last night's poem” generally reaching the parlour 
in the course of the nextday. At the kitchen of my triend’s 
father (an extensive landed proprietor) Burns's visits were 
of such frequency and duration, as to cail down the ani- 
madversions of the lady of the’house, the alertness of her 
damsels in the morning being at times impaired by his 
unreasonable gallantty. This-was supposed to be occa. 
sioned by a penchant he had formed fora certain Nelly 
Blair, a pretty girl, a servant in the family, and whom 
he celebrated in more songs and odes than her name 
appears in. The only one likely to be upplied to her 
now being.one which be himself transcribes, in a Jeter 
to Mr. Thowpson, as one of his earliest effusions, and of 
which his ** Handsome Nell,” I think, fortis the bur- 
den. . My friend describes him as being consit!cred at that 
time asa clever fellow, buta ** wild scamp.” After he 
had risen into notice by the publication of his poems, Burns 
resided for cight days at my friend’s house, who. was then 
married in Glasgow. She had not seen him since the time, 
when méeting him occasionally about her father’s house 
she had passed him with such notice asthe ** Taird’s daugh- 
ter bestows upon the ** ploughmen,” till that time when 
her husband, accompatying him from Edinburgh, brought 
him to their house as a person whom all delighted to 
honour. His demeanour under these circumstances was, 
in accordance with the character always conceded him, 
such as did credit both to his feelings and judgment ; he 
was ful, and made himself be respecfed. Although 
sufficiently flattered by the-attentions he received and the 
interests he excited, yet he often, with a presentiment of 
its effects, complained to my friend that he was afraid 
**The Edinburgh folks had spoilt him.” The frequent 
visits, prompted by curiosity, to which he was subjected, 
he felt as a great annoyance, and when a new visitor 
was announced, would complain of being ‘‘shown up 
like’a witd~ bear."—During his residence in Glasgow, 
a characteristic instance-occurred of the way in which he 
petulan¢e and presumption. A young 














man of someliterary pretensions, who had newly com- | 





menced business as a bookscller, had been in ‘the 
— of writing notices of Burn'’s Poems in a stylefeo 
ippant, and withal'so patronising, as to excite feelings in 
the poet towards him, very different frpm what he counted 
upon. Reckoning, however, upon a véty grateful i 
from Burns, he.was particularly anxious for an early ine 
troduction to his company, oe f as his friends knew, had 
been at sonie pains to prepare himself for making a daz. 
zling impression upon the * Ayrshire Ploughman,” as it 
was then the fashion amongst a certain kind of literary 
folks to call the poet. At the moment the introduction 
took place, Burns was engaged in one of his happiest and 
most playful veins with my friend and another intimate or 
two; but upon the gentleman's presentation, who advanced 
in a manner sofficiently affable, the ** Ploughman’-an 
sumed an ait of such dignified coldness, as froze him irito 
complete silence during the time he remained in dis com. 
pany.—/’rom a Correspondent of ** The Scotsman.” 





NOVEL MODE OF FISHING IN INDIA. 

The fish were the inhabitants of a large pool close to 
the castle hill, which appeared, ‘in the rains, to ‘cover 
about eighty acres, being then supplied from the Bunass 
river. It usually retained its water'all the year, but this 
cruel season ‘had already brought it very low, and ins 
month more they calculated that it would be quite dry, 
Accordingly, all hands were’now at work to catch the 
fish while they were yet alive’; and the people‘from the 
whole country round about had assembled either for this 
Purpose, or to purchase them, ‘a very large rooee being to 

e had for a single pice. Captain Gerard, am engimeer 
officer who met me here, went to see the chase, and said 
it was very curious. The fish were pursued in-the shal- 
low muddy water with sticks, spears, and hands, in all 
directions ; but there was little execution done, till four 
Bheels, in the service of the Oodeypoor government, made 
their appearance. The rabble were then driven away; 
and these savages, with their bows and arrows, made, in a 
few hours, that havoc among the fish which produced 
such plenty in the camp, singling out the largest, and 
striking them with as much certainty as if they had been 
sheep in a fold. Their bows were of split bamboos, very 
simply made, but strong and elastic, more so, I think, 
than those of buffalo-horn, which are generally used in 
Hindostan. They were about four feet six inches long, 
and formed like those of Europe. The arrows were also 
of bamboo, with an iron head, coarsely made, and a Jon 
single barb. Those intended for striking tish, had this head 
so contrived as to slip off from the ‘shaft, when the fish 
was struck, but tc remain connected with it by a long 
line,.on the principle of the harpoon. The shaft, in con. 
sequence, remained as a float on the-water, and not only 
contributed to weary out the animal, but showed his pur- 
suer which way he fled, and thus enabled him toseize him. 
—Bishop Heber’s Journal. 





POLICE OF FRANCE. 

A rich merchant of Lyons was very lately robbed in 
that city. to avery large amount; and, after-using every 
exertion in his power, was led to belicve tivat the thief had 
fled to, and was resident in, Paris, whither he directed his 
course, without the least delay. On his arrival in the me- 
tropolis, he communicated to one of his friends (a literary 
character, and whose political-writings had insured him 
some months’ detention in prison, and an acquaintance 
with the police) the history of his loss, and his suspicions 
regarding its author. ‘* If he be in Paris,” replied his 
friend, ** I engage he shall be forthcoming. Follow me:” 
They were soon in the presence of an officer of the gend- 
armerie, who, having listened composedly to the merchant's 
narration, ordered him to return on the morrow. The 
next day, he presented himself, when the officer informed 
him that he had discovered the thicf—that he was in Paris, 
and his residence known. ** Let us lose no time, Sir,” 
exclaimed the eager and expectant merchant, in the fear 
he should escape. ‘* Do not alarm yourself,” said the 
other, ** he is strictly watched, and is even associated with 
the police.” **I shall instantly hasten for an order of arrest 
from the Procureur du’ Roi,” continued the merchant, in 
preparing to depart. ** Not quite so hasty, if you please,” 
replied the apathetic officer; ‘* that you will obtain ‘the 
order you propose, I pretend not to deny ; or that it will 
be imperative on me to show it obedience; but you will 
decidedly defeat your object, and the man you seck will 
be unattainable.” ‘* 1 do not understand you, Sir.” 
‘s Listen fora moment, and I shall explain the matter. 
My responsibility.as. a police officer is great, and extends 
to the community in general. I ire many hands, aud 
the means afforded me of satisfying them are trifling; 
yet if I do not. pay well I shall want assistance; and if 
they whom I employ can gain more vn their own account 
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. in splendid trappings, which were a present from the king 





forehead with the butt end of the same instrument. The 
command those men have over their elephants, is well} 
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than in executing my orders, it would be impossible for 
me to act. IJ, therefore, of necessity, conform to the long- 
established usages of my department. A criminal, you 
may be aware, is ever upon the alarm ; but so long as ho 
is not directly and publicly charged with a particular 
offence, I aecept a compromise with him; and.he pays me 
in return a monthly sum, which goes to the remuneration 
of my-subalterns. The very man in question relies.at this 
moment upon the faith of our treaty, assured of not. being 
molested until I have: special orders regarding him. In 
that-event, Iam bound in honour to advise him that our 
a nt is at an end, and that he must look to his own 
safety. He will then use his best:attempts to escape, and 
Ito entrap him. The person you inquire for is in the 
situation I have mentioned; and if you will follow my 


conciliatory measures. To morrow, at a certain hour, J 
shall. direct him to be in the Rue Monconseil, and you will 
meet him there. Two of my men shall be near you for 
your protection, You will enter into an explanation with 
the.robber,, and I shall be greatly surprised if, after the 
hints I shall convey to him, you do not come to a satisfac- 
tory arrangement in respect to the etolen property.” The 
interview took place as proposed, and an amicable agree- 
ment was entered into. The merchant, when well assured 
of restitution, presented the officer with a sum far inferior 
to what the expense of the prosecution on his part would 
have amounted to; while, even in the latter case, justice 
might have been probably better satisfied with the result 
than the merchant himself. This circumstance, which but 
recentlyoccurred, and on the truth of which implicit re- 
liance may be placed, tends to prove that the police (of 
Paris at least) is less devoid of information respecting the 
authors of crime, than it is deficient.in zeal, activity, and 
disinterestedness.— Atheneum. 


TRAVELLING ON ELEPHANTS. 

At Barrackpoor, for the first time, I mounted an 
elephant, the motion of which I thought far from dis. 
agreeable, though very different from that of a horse. As 
the animal moves both feet on the same side at once, the 
sensation is like that of being carried on a man’s shoulders, 
A full-grown elephant carries two persons in the ‘* how- 
dah,” besides the ** mohout,” or driver, who sits on his 
neck, and a servant on the crupper, behind, with an 
umbrella. The howdah itself, .which Europeans use, is 
not unlike the body of a small gig, but without a head. 
The native howdahs have a far less elevated seat, and are 
much more ornamented. At Calcutta, or within five 
miles of it, no elephants are allowed, on account of the 
frequent, accidents. which they occasion by frightening 
horses. Those at Barrackpoor were larger animals than. 
I had expected to see ; two of them were at least ten feet 
high. That on.which Lord Amherst rode, and on which 
I accompanied him, was a very noble fellow, dressed up 





ot Gude, and ornamented. all-over with fish, embroidered 
in gold, a device which is here considered a badge of. 
royalty. I was amused by one peculiarity, which I’ had 
never before heard of; while the elephant is going on, a 
man walks by his side, telling him where to tread, bid- 


ding him “ take care,” **step out,” warning him that the 
road is rough, slippery, &c., all of which the animal is- 
eu to understand, and to take his measures accord- 


ingly. Tbe mohout says nothing, but guides him by 
pressing his legs to his neck, on the side to which he 
wishes Rim to turn, urging him forwards with the point 
of a formidable goad, and stopping him by a blow on the 


known, and a circumstance lately occurred of one of them 
making a sign to his beast, which was instantly obeyed, 
to kill a woman who had said soinething to offend him. 
The man was executed before our arrival.-—Bishop: 
Heber’s Journal. 


A SCOTCH EMPRESS OF MOROCCO. 





Chambers, in his ** Picture of Scotland,” just published, 
relates the following singular circumstance :— 

** At a place called the Mill of Steps, in the low bottom, 
between twoof the hills over which the road’ passes, there 
stood, and, perhaps, still stands, a cottage, which, little 
more than 80 years ago, was the residence of an old woman, 
known as the mother of the Empress of Moroceo! To 
explain this seeming mystery, it is necessary to inform the 
tourist that the daughter of a poor an, here resid 
about sixty or seventy years ago, was sailing over to Ame- 
rica, when she was captured, along with her fellow-pas- 
sengers, by an African pirate, and carried into. Morocco, 
where, happening to attract the affections of the Emperor, 





< 


by their several professors, who never fail to draw most 


physician, at the Botanic Garden. These, Mr. Editor, 
are matters of congratulation, to every one who wishes 
well to the interests of the good old town—to any. one who 


his Majesty, and became, in time, completely naturalized 
in that savage country ; but, nevertheless, continued, till 


humble relations in Scotland. It may, perhaps, be in the 
recollection of some persons intimately acquainted with 
modern British history, or it may perhaps be gathered 
from the Annual Register of the period, that, about forty 
years ago, two Morocco princes applied to the Government 
of this country for a military force to assist them in asserte 
ing their right to the throne of their deceased father, in 
Opposition to an usurping kinsman. They urged their 
request with the plea that, by the mother’s side, they were 
of British descent; and Government had actually fitted 
out an expedition at Gibraltar, in obedience to the demand, 
when intelligence came that the two young men had been 
surprised, and cut off by their relation; upon which the 
fleet was, of course, remanded. When the circumstances 
are laid together, it seems unquestionable that these un- 
fortunate persons were the grandsons of the old woman 
who lived at the Mill of Steps. The reader may pause 
before he give credit toa siory so singular; but our in- 
formation is derived from a source which precludes the 
slightest shade of scepticism in our own mind. We can- 
not give the maiden name of the Empress; but it may be 
at least mentioned that:her mother was aunt to a person 
of the name of Duncan Macpharig, or Macgregor, who 
was well known in the south of Perthshire, about forty 
years ago, as one of the surviving heroes of the ** Forty- 
five,” and who wasoften heard to boast that he had a cousin 
an Empress.” 





HARAM OF THE MOGUL. 
As the climate obliges the ladies of the harem to wear 
only very light dresses, there are sorne manufactured of 
silk of so fine a texture that the whole dress does not 
weigh more than an ounce! They repose in’ these dresses, 
which they change in the morning, casting aside the 
former as of no further use. Every day they assume a 
‘dress of different colour. They are adorned besides with 
an immense quantity of jewels; the collar of their robe 
is bordered with two bands of diamonds enchased in the 
centre of two rows of. pearls, crossing upon the stomach. 
‘Their ear-rings and bracelets are of surprising beauty. 
Their fingers, and also their toes, which are bare, the 
feet being covered with sandals only, are ornamented 
equally with the most beautiful rings. All the wives of 
‘the Mogul, and all the Princesses (his daughters,). carry 
on the thumb of the righthand, in the form of a ring, a 
aniall looking-glaes bordered, with pearls, They cast their 
‘eye incessantly upon this mirror; it.is with them the occu- 
‘pation of evety moment. Their most becoming ornament 
‘is a golden girdle of the breadth of two fingers, enriched 
with jewels. Mantles of the same metal. are suspended 
from it, sown with diamonds, whose points are terminated 
by knots of pearls. What is very surprising is, that each 
‘of these ladies has a change of six or eight sets of these 
‘pearls.—London Weeky Review. 





Correspondence. 


the day of her death, to keep up a correspondence with her 


commercial renown. | But excellent as they were in their 
several places, they wanted form and union; they ap- 
peared as if held asunder by separate interests, or like dis- 
united members of the same body. This anomaly is likely 
soon to be expunged by the establishment of a Medical 
School at the Infirmary; and I hail, with the most sincere 
joy, the very dawn of its existence, and must here express 
my entire confidence in the talents of the highlysgifted ine 
dividuals who have advertised as taking the lead in that 
institution. 

This will stop the mouths of those idle vituperative pere 

sons, who choose to cover every thing of this kind with 
obloguy and reproach. We shall no longer sce it stated 
in newspapers—=nor hear it asserted in public vestries-nor 
(shame on it!) in the very halls of the Infirmary itself, 
that Liverpool could not boast of one man celebrated 
beyond the p ts of the town for his writings or pro. 
fessional ability. This reproach must, necessarily, cease 
and the erroneous and popular opinion ** that there is a 
great want of clever medical men in Liverpool,” which 
Opinion, so universal in London, and current everywhere, 
will then be satisfactorily refuted : we shall then cease to 
be inundated with such shoals of Welshmen, Irishmen, 
rand, last and worst of all,—Seotchmen. 
Amongst the others I perceive that Clinical Lectures are 
to be given on the cases, at the time present, in the Intir. 
mary. These promise to be of more benefit than any of 
the others; for it will insure to the patients a full conei- 
deration of their cases—a daily regular attendance ; and it 
will do away with the notion, so prevalent among the 
lower orders of society, that the present physicians are 
in the habit of seeing those intrusted to theif eare only 
once a week, and occasionally but once a fortnight. 


I now come to the second part of my cammunieation, 
which, at first view, I was rather sorry to enteron ; because 
any thing like an imputation of blame on publie character 
is apt to rouse so many angry feelings, that 1 should fear 
to encounter them ; and if I thought that my letter would 
have any such effect, I should stop here: but. that. not 
theing neeeasarily the case, I shall proceed. Well, then, 
I have heard it stated, that the senior physician and cur- 
geon were not consulted about the establishment of ¢his 
said school, and that they could not give it their entire 
approbation. If this be really the case, J, sincerely con- 
dole with these gentlemen, and cannot help thinking that 
they have been treated very unhandsomely, Persone.at 
their time of life, evidently declining into the vale of years, 
should, and commonly do, devote to their families that 
timejwhich can be spared from their important professional 
labours; and, perhaps, the junior gentlemen of the Inffee 








i NEW MBDICAL SCHOOL. 


—_ - 
TO THRB-EDITOR. 
§1n,—I am not-ane of those snarling critics who find 
something to abject to in every measure of public utility, 
Quae laudanda forent, et quae culpanda vicissim 
Tila prius creta, max haec carbone notamus, 


miration and imitation, and forme, very naturally, the text 
for the few observations which J have to offtr on ‘the: pre- 
sent occasion. 

First, then, Mr, Editor, I am happy to observe, that a 


New era.in medical science, in Liverpocl, is on the eve of |’ 
breaking forth with great. splendour ; and. in, this feeling | 


I am confident that you cordially participate. We have 


thistry, Anatomy, the Practice of Physic, Surgery, Dis- 
eases of the Eye, and Phrenology, are all most ably treated 


crowded audiences, . A course, too, cn Botany, is nearly 
prepared, and will shortly be delivered, by a very learned 


already some distinguished lecturers in the town. Chea, 


mary sympathized with them on this account, and did 
not like to call on them to'write and speak on subjects, 
which, very likely, had not occupied their attention for 
thirty years: and, indeed, I myself think that it would 
be more than could be expected of them to consume. the 
midnight oil and labour for the preservation of a teputa- 
tion already acquired. I easy their case is d » and 
if the office of lecturing (which will be almost honorary) 
‘has been forced upon them by any intrigue of the consule- 
ing-room, I am decidedly of opinion that, they ought, to 
withdraw : it is another warning.«Iiam, &c.. 


Liverpool. 
EEE 
PREPARATION: OF COPPER. 
—~<=—_— 
TO TRB EDITOR. 

S1R,--I believe I. must plead guilty to 2i’s insiona- 
tion, of having negligently omitted to touch om the mang 
economical mode of preparing coffee, as. 2 beverage farmgn, 
lam far from being extravagantly disposed s but,t0- any 


‘kind of economical process, which, in the end, would be 


likely to be ** penny wise and pound foolish,” I. am, de» 


cidedy,appased. Give me a strong infusion of coffee; agg, 
if Lam to.economize, it shall be dope by letting down. my 
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water, which produces nothing but wish wash, or water 
bewitched, or becoloured with coffee. A family, however 
large, will find it both grateful and economical, to prepare 
strong coffee decoctions or infusions, adding hot milk ad 
libitum, or commensurate to the demands of the family. 
With hot milk the quantity of liquid may be increased ; 
and, if nutrition be an object worthy of regard with a 
family, the advantages hot milk possesses over hot water, 
will be allowed by all, save, indced, by disciples of the 
far-famed Doctor Sangrado. 

On one point H. and myself seem fairly at’ issue; that 
point is,—which is the better, a boiled decoction of coffee, 
or coffee produced in a biggin by infusion? We have no 
rule or scale to measure taste by; therefore, this point, 80 
far as #7. and mysclf are individually concerned, must 
remain in statu quo, or undecided. This, however, I 
will add; I never yet knew persons who had accustomed 
themselves to take coffve infusions, that were inclined to 
prefer, or return to the use of, coffee prepared by boiling. 

As to cookery books, I never consult them. I care not 
a fig for all the cookery books that are, or that ever were ; 
but I had good reasons for being explicit, or,..as //..has 
it, ** round about,” in my directions as to the preparation 
of coffee infusions. For instance, by administering my 
fourteen spoonfuls of coffee powder at three periods, I 
have the whole of my first biggin of nearly equal strength, 
which would not be the case were all the powder at first, 
and at once, put into the bag. We are not always to 
resort to the simplest ways, otherwise we had better cast 
away all our implements of husbandry,, and resort to 

_ Adam’s natural implements—fingers and toes. 

#1. wishes to know, how one person may be best sup- 
plied with good coffve beverage? This question is too 
vague,—for [ have known persons who are contented with 

-one cup of coffee, and others again who are not satisfied 
with less than from three to six cups: I preferred to state 
how many cups of coffee infusion fourteen spoonfuls (or 
tatuer more than two ounces in weight) of coffee powder 
would produce; that, I repeat, is, five cups of firsts, five 
cups of seconds, and more again, though, after the second 
drawing off, the beverage then brewed becomes weak. 

Families desirous of individually having, at each meal, 
their cups of cofive of equal strength, may mix together 
the whole of the tirst and second drawings off in a large 
vessel, and pour out, as required, to each party. I may 
add, for the information of //. and others, that my four- 
teen spoonfuls of coffee amply and satisfactorily supplied 
an infusion for my family, which, for many years, con- 
sisted of five parlour and two kitchen consumers; nay, 
moreover, the grounds afterwards served a poor family 
with what they were pleased to call excellent: coffee. It 
should be stated, however, tliat, when persons are necessi- 
tated to use the grounds, to boil them is the best mode of 
preparing the beverage, strength more than aroma being 
sought tor. 

To the question touching * the pot-lid and condensed 
steam,” which H. so confidently, I might say, with such 
an air of triumph puts, I will briefly reply, by asking him 
to take a bunch of onions, the aroma of which none will 
dispute, let him boil the onions, and if he does not find 

- they have, at the end of the experiment, lost much of their 
aroma, I must concede to him the. best of the argument. 
I will allow him to cast his potelid drops into the mass of 
onions to increase their flavour. It is with the onions as 
with the coffee; the steam that arises when boiling them, 
is of tri-fold composition,—heat, air, and liquid, the air 
(as the steam. condenses) escapes, and carries with it much 
of the aroma of the coffee, as also that of the onions. 

That the liquid of -boiled coffee has more strength than 
that produced with an equal quantity of coffee powder, b 
infusion, I do not attempt to deny; but that strength is 
sheer stamina, not that volatile essence we denominate 
flavour. Old bread is as strong and nutritive as new bread, 
but exposure to the air robs old bread of that raciness 
(flavour, if yoo please,) for which new bread is so much 
esteemed. I have extended this letter to a greater length 
than I intended: pray, excuse me.—Yours, J. M. 

V.S, I had forgot to assure H. that ** economy and 
cottee for one” cannot be assimilated. I would recom- 
meni to all solitary lovers of coffee to get married, or to 


set doniciled in companionship with some well regulated | 
famby. Such persons may then, among other good things, | formed by a gentlemen of this town, 


mdulge themselves constantly with their esteemed beve- 
rage, economically. 


Y | the Bath canoe, would afford much amusement. 





THE CHAR-VOLANT, DRAWN BY MR. POCOCK’S KITES. 
ei 
ZO THE EDITOR. 

Sin,—By your remarks in the Mercury, a few weeks 
ago, respecting Mr. Pocock’s Lropleustic Art, expectations 
higher than his tip-top kite were raised in the minds of 
several of your readers, who waited with impatience for 
the appearance of your Kaleidoscope of the 15th ult., and 
none longed for the treat you promised the public more 
than your humble servant. But will you credit me, Mr. 
Editor, although circumstances kept me from the perusal 
of your sheet for two days after its publication, I really 
had an opportunity of seeing the aérial equipage in full 
action, on that very day when your readers were taking a 
first eager peep at the novel invention, as set forth in your 
Kaleidoscope? It so happened that I was journeying from 
Bristol to Gloucester, and, when staying at the Red Lion, 
(one of the posting-houses in Newport, a village distant 
from Gloucester sixteen miles,) I noticed a considerable 
concourse of persons surrounding a very neat, airy, four 
wheeled carriage, drawn by two kites: an interesting ex- 
planation was given of the control and management of 
the kites and carriage, by the travelling party, who ex- 
hibited, to the gentlemen present, the various movements 
of the kites, by means of four different lines attached to 
the largest kite. The description was truly gratifying— 
being accompanied by ocular demonstration. Just as the 
Manchester mail-coach, from Bristol, entered Newport, 
the party, consisting of three persons, etarted for Gloucester: 
they also had come from Bristol. 

Some persons who saw with what velocity they winged 
their way, could scarcely give credit to the fact, that the 
action of the atmospheric air alone, unaided by machinery, 
was adequate to the drawing of. such a weight at so swift 
a pace. I am very much deceived, if there was any trickery 
or secret mechanism employed in this extraordinary mode 
of travelling. They went off at the rate of twelve miles 
an hour. It appears, however, that, about three miles 
from Newport, some hindrance, or little accident, occurred $ 
for the mail-coach passed the carriage, which was standing 
still, and only one person with it, and the kite quite sta- 
tionary in the air. About three miles from Gloucester, the 
guard of the mail-coach heard a cry, ** Clear the way— 
clear the way,’’ and immediately the char-volant rushed 
by the mail,: the leaders at the same time breaking into a 
gallop. To compete was altogether uscless; for by the 
account given by the toll-keepers at the gates entering 
Gloucester, the char-volant was a-head, at least a mile, 
when the mail came up. Desirous‘of having a suit of 
these kites, fer trying what may be done with them, you 
may rely upon it, Mr. Editor, that within this month they 
will be seen extending their wings in the vicinity of Liver- 
pool.—I am, Sir, A CONSTANT READER. 

‘ IMPROVED KITES. 

We have heard that some gentlemen in Liverpool have 
it in contemplation to. make: trial of-the double kites, as 
improved by Mr. Pocock. Our river would afford ample 
scope for applying these kites to boats, and we may, per- 
haps, see a boat-race, during the summer, of a novel de- 
scription,—Kiles v. sails. It would, however, be desirable 
to have the kites, or one as a sample, from Mr. Pocock, 
as they are a great improvement upon boys’ ordinary play- 
things. The deck of the Floating Bath would be a fine 
place for exhibiting such kites, which, if vraag 3 with 

one, 
however, ought to make aquatic experiments but such 
as can swim well. A friend has favoured us with a copy 
of Mr. Pocock’s ingenious and entertaining work on the 
Aropleustic Art, which may be scen at our office any day 
about noon, by gentlemen who fcel any interest in an ine 
genious and, probably, a very useful improvement upon a 
mere plaything. ‘The winds prevailing in this neighbour- 
hood would often enable experimentalists to travel rapidly 
and pleasantly for miles along the banks between Livere 
pool and Crosby. We have a variety of clubs amongst 
us,—why not have a kite club ?—We have just been in- 
that he expects to, 


| have one of Mr. Pocock’s patent kites forwarded to him 
; in a short time. 





Che Beauties of ohess. 


‘* Ludimus effigiem belli.” —ViDa. 
—— 





SOLUTION TO STUDY CLXXxXx. 





WHITE. BLACK. 
1 Queen ..... «eB—6X 1 King.........C—8 
2 Bishop .........B--7X 2 King.........B=—8 
3 Bishop ..... eeA—6X 38 King ......A—8 
4 Bishop .......B—=—7X 4 King........ B—8 
5 Bishop .........K=—4K 5 King........C—8 
6 Bishop ........B—7X 6 King.........B—8 
7 Bishop .... ‘ 7 King.........C—8 
8 Bishop . ° 8 Castle ......F—5 
9 Pawn .........D—3 9 Pawn ......H—6 
10 Pawn .. ......D—4 10 Pawn .. ...H—5 
11 Bishop .........H—s 11 Pawn ......H—4 
12 Bishop .........G—4 12 Pawn ......H—3 
13 Pawn  ......000.D—5 13 Pawn ......H—2 
14 Pawn. .........D—6 14 Pawn ......H—1 bee 
15 Pawn ......000.D—7XMATE. [comes a Queen, 


SITUATION FOR STUDY CLXXXI. 
White to move and win the Queen, or checkmate in 
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~ Go Correspondents. 


ProFite Mountain 1n New HampsuHire, UNITED Srates.— 
We have a great curiosity in store for next week’s publiea- 
tion. It isan engraving of a most singular profile moun- 
tain in New Hampshire; together with the description as 
given in Silliman's American Journal of Science and Arts, 
for last month. It is a great natural curiosity—as the pro- 
file resemblance to a human face is most striking, although 
not very prepossessing. 

W. D. is informed that we have abandoned all idea of givigg 
the continuation of the article to which he alludes. The 
author seems fickle or indolent, and not to be depended 
upon; and, after the evasions we have experienced, we 
have, for some time back, made up our minds to decline the 
remainder of the article, if it should, unexpectedly, be for- 
warded to us. 

Dr. TRAILL’s AppRESS.—We have not overlooked this valuable 
document, from which we promised some selecticns. We 
shall probably redeem our pledge next week, ; 

Tux Cuar VoLAnt,—As some persons have doubted, or have 
affected to doubt, the accounts given of Mr. Pocock’s car- 
riage being drawn by kites, at the rate of ten or twelve miles 
an hour, whilst others have disbelieved the fact altogether, 
we wish to call the public attention to the lettter of 4n Kye 
Witness, in a preceding column. F 

CARMEN A VEN FRANCISCO WRANGHAM, A. M., S. R. S.—This 
piece shal] be inserted in the next Kaleidoscope. Owing to 
the letter of J. R. having been directed to J. S. who is absent 
from Liverpool, bis letter remained unopened scveral days. 
Communications intended for the Afercury or Kaletdoscope 
should never be addressed to any individual, but to the 
editor. 











Printed, published, and sold, every Tuesday, b E.SuiTes 
and Co., at their General -Printing Office, Lakes 
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